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By  Mr.  WILLIAM  OPENSHAW  (London). 


INTEODUCTION. 

1x1  view  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  lately  been  expe- 
rienced, and  the  present  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  of  our 
movement  in  some  districts,  it  will  be  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  any  body  of  co-operators.  The  co- 
operative movement  is  based  upon  principles  in  themselves  in- 
herently and  impregnably  sound.  Its  objects  have  won  the  warm 
approval  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  the  highest  moralists.  It 
seeks  those  objects  by  means  at  once  legal,  open,  and  legitimate ; 
and  offers  such  advantages  as  it  possesses  to  all  alike,  whatever 
their  class,  creed,  or  condition.  It  can  point  to  a record  of  good 
done  for  the  people  at  large,  second  to  that  of  no  other  move- 
ment of  its  age,  and  the  possibilities  before  it  are  incalculable. 
When  such  a movement  shows  signs  of  weakness,  or  fails  to  make 
steady  onward  progress,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  there  is 
something  wrong  which  a little  candid  introspection  may  put 
right.  The  quality  of  the  principles  themselves  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. They  are  infallible  and  unassailable.  The  practical 
exponents  of  those  principles,  however,  are  fallible,  and  may  occa- 
sionally go  wrong,  and  cause  difficulty  and  disaster  where  there 
should  be  nothing  but  success,  either  through  ignorance,  want  of 
cohesion,  or  foolish  over-confidence  in  themselves  or  others.  I 
purpose  in  my  paper  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  points  upon 
a careful  attention  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  successful  work- 
ing of  a store  and  its  consequent  benefits  to  humanity  mainly 
depend,  and  should  the  paper  appear  to  traverse  ground  already 
covered  by  other  writers  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  subject  is  an  old  one,  and  all  I can  hope  to 
do  is  to  give,  it  may  be,  a few  new  ideas,  and  lead  the  way  to  a 
discussion  which  may  be  interesting,  edifying,  and  profitable. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A COMMITTEE. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  functions  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  society  is  the  selection  of  a good  committee.  The 
responsibility  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  duty,  upon 
which  so  much  depends  in  the  good  management  of  a store,  rests 
upon  the  general  body  of  members.  And  many  a store,  started 
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with  fair  promise  of  success,  has  quickly  ended  its  career  simply 
through  lack  of  discrimination  in  selecting  and  electing  the  right 
men.  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  men  are  put  on  as  a result  of 
their  much  talking  at  preliminary  and  other  meetings,  rather 
than  by  reason  of  any  administrative  capacity,  or  other  good 
qualities  they  possess.  They  go  to  these  meetings,  and  talk 
people  into  the  impression  that  they  are  very  clever  fellows. 
The  cleverness  of  many  of  them  ends  when  they  close  their 
mouths.  I have  no  desire  to  commit  the  impertinence  of  under- 
valuing or  decrying  the  gift  of  speech.  But  I maintain  that  this 
quality,  which  is  valuable  beyond  measure  in  its  place,  is  not  one 
of  the  most  necessary  on  committee,  and  is  positively  of  no  value 
whatever  unless  allied  to  others. 

We  want  men  of  honesty  of  purpose,  uprightness  of  character, 
rightness  of  life,  above  all.  Men  of  quiet  thought,  hard-headed 
and  shrewd,  governed  by  principles  which  enable  them  to  under- 
stand that  true  happiness  consists  not  in  endeavouring  to  create  a 
conspicuous  personality  of  one’s  self,  but  in  unostentatiously  and 
honestly  trying  to  make  as  many  as  possible  around  us  happy  by 
advancing,  as  far  as  we  can,  their  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
welfare.  They  should  be  men  of  co-operative  sympathies,  and 
of  as  high  business  ability  as  circumstances  permit,  animated 
with  a profound  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  called  to  serve ; willing  to  work  and  pull  together  for 
the  furtherance  of  those  principles,  and  determined  to  have  them 
carried  out  at  the  store.  Such  men  will  gain  and  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  members.  They  may  not  be  outwardly 
so  brilliant  as  some  others.  Yet  they  are  of  the  kind  who,  by 
quiet  determination  of  purpose  in  a right  direction,  can  guide  a 
co-operative  store  in  a useful  and  prosperous  path,  and  make 
store  management  a success. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  A COMMITTEE. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  concerned  that  the  com- 
mittee, directly  representing  as  they  do  the  whole  body  of  members, 
are  the  sole  and  indisputable  head  of  the  society,  and  that  their 
judgment,  authority,  and  instructions  are  to  be  recognised  and 
carried  out  loyally  and  implicitly  by  all,  right  from  the  manager 
down  to  the  youngest  employ^  in  the  place.  There  must  be  no 
question  whatever  about  this.  They  are  supreme  as  an  executive 
body,  and  no  other  authority,  except  as  voicing  their  wishes  or 
acting  under  their  cover,  must  be  allowed  to  intervene  between 
them  and  their  responsibilities.  Their  first  care  should  be  to 
keep  in  thoroughly  close  touch  with  the  members,  whose  wishes 
on  all  matters  of  policy  they  should  be  careful  to  consult.  It  is 
well  for  committees  to  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees  to 
supervise  and  keep  in  touch  with  each  department  and  the 
manager ; to  have  reports  each  week  from  each  sub,  the  manager 
and  secretary,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  store,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  being 
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run  properly  and  on  true  co-operative  lines,  and  give  instructions 
accordingly.  They  should  encourage  members  to  bring  before 
them  regularly  any  suggestions  or  complaints  they  may  have  to 
make.  Members  are  frequently  reluctant  to  do  this  from  a kindly 
fear  that  they  may  get  storekeepers  and  others  into  trouble,  and 
the  store  suffers.  I would  suggest  that  it  might  be  beneficial  if 
members  of  the  committee  would  occasionally  visit  a few  of  the 
members  in  the  various  districts,  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
business  of  the  store  is  being  done  to  their  satisfaction.  Com- 
plaints from  employes,  and,  in  fact,  communications  of  all  kinds 
from  that  source,  should  come  through  the  manager,  though,  of 
course,  employes  should  have  a final  right  of  appeal  and  access 
direct  to  the  committee.  Friction  is  sometimes  caused  through 
members  of  committee,  in  their  individual  capacity,  interfering 
with  employ6s  and  with  the  management  of  the  store  generally — 
in  fact,  usurping  the  functions  of  the  manager.  The  manager 
should  receive  his  instructions  direct  from  the  committee-room, 
and  should  be  left  to  carry  them  out  himself.  Only  by  such  a 
course  being  adopted  can  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  involved.  Excessive  or  undue  inter- 
ference paralyses  effort,  and  takes  the  heart  out  of  men.  Some 
committ^men  are  rather  addicted  to  poking  about  for  little 
faults,  and  seek  to  gain  credit  thereby.  Among  a theusand 
virtues  they  will  tirelessly  seek  out  the  only  fault  to  be  found,  and 
talk  of  nothing  else,  as  though  they  were  cut  out  for  nothing 
better  than  acting  as  a register  of  all  the  little  faults  they  see.  It 
is  not  an  amiable  occupation,  and  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  of 
their  office.  The  discipline  and  proper  conduct  of  a store  can  be 
better  maintained  without  such  action,  which  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Close  supervision  must  be  exercised  over  all  expenses, 
to  prevent  extravagance. 

THE  managkb:  his  qualities  and  functions. 

The  manager  is  far  and  away  the  most  important,  and  should 
be  the  most  valuable  individual  in  connection  with  the  store.  He 
should  first  of  all  be  a man  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
principle  of  association;  of  broad  sympathies  generally,  high 
moral  character,  and  good  business  capacity,  with  plenty  of 
common  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  above  all  tact.  A man  of 
parts,  valuable  not  alone  for  what  he  himself  does,  but  in  com- 
municating his  good  qualities  to  others,  and  exciting  them  by  his 
example  to  emulate  his  good  work  ; possessing  as  far  as  possible — 

The  inborn  grace  that  nothing  lacks 
Of  culture  or  appliance, 

The  warmth  of  genial  courtesy. 

The  calm  of  self-reliance. 

Strictly  subordinate  to  the  committee,  to  whom  he  should 
report  fully  and  promptly  everything  of  importance  which 
transpires  in  connection  with  the  store,  and  to  whose  wishes  he 
is  bound  to  pay  all  attention  and  deference;  courteous  and 


attentive  to  members,  whose  acquaintance  it  is  well  to  cultivate 
as  far  as  practicable;  and  considerate  to  subordinates,  whose 
welfare  should  be  his  peculiar  care.  To  this  latter  point  I 
attach  high  importance.  Considerate  oversight  induces  faithful 
and  profitable  service,  and  the  manager  of  a society  should  ever 
have  before  him  a consciousness  of  the  fact  that  those  around  him 
are  not  [dependents  of  his,  but  co-workers  in  a democratic 
movement,  and  should  treat  them  a(5cordingly.  Fortuity  of 
circumstances  as  often  as  any  special  merit  places  men  in 
positions  of  authority,  and  they  do  well  to  remember  that 
subordinates  will  do  their  work  infinitely  better  by  a consideration 
of  this  fact  than  by  treating  them  as  though  they  were  mere 
machines,  to  be  played  upon  and  used  as  caprice  or  temper  may 
dictate.  Their  welfare  is  really  his  also.  An  assuming  and 
arrogant  store-manager  is  an  object  of  contempt.  Autocratic 
government  politically  is  bad  enough,  and  is  based  on  presumption ; 
in  co-operative  life  it  can  only  be  bused  on  assumption  and 
inflated  and  absurd  self-esteem. 

A good  manager  is  never  above  asking  and  taking  advice  from 
even  the  humblest.  Let  a man  be  never  so  perfect,  he  sometimes 
stands  in  need  of  counsel.  He  must  enforce  discipline,  punctu- 
ality, and  cleanliness  in  the  store,  and,  as  I have  said  before,  he 
should  be  a man  of  tact.  However  deep  a knowledge  he  may  have 
of  business,  without  this  he  lacks  his  greatest  and  most  necessary 
quality.  Fractious  and  ignorant  members  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  evenness  and  kindness  of  temper,  the  disposition  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  and  think  the  best  of  everyone,  readiness  of 
judgment,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  win  respect  and  confidence 
from  all.  Stocks  of  goods  should  be  carefully  and  systematically 
supervised,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  accumulation  of  bad 
stock  and  consequent  necessary  depreciation.  Goods  should  be 
examined  on  arrival,  and  anything  doubtful  immediately  enquired 
about  or  returned.  If  taken  into  stock  and  put  away  they  are 
sure  to  turn  up  again,  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  a duty  imper- 
fectly performed.  There  is  sometimes  too  much  disposition  to 
cling  to  stock  that  is  not  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  and  it  is  held 
until  almost  valueless,  instead  of  being  depreciated  and  cleared. 
This  is  a weakness  which  managers  should  be  careful  to  guard 
against,  and  which  I have  known  to  involve  many  societies  in 
serious  losses.) 

EMPLOYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM  : HOURS  OF  LABOUR,  WAGES,  BONUS. 

To  this  portion  of  my  subject,  Mr.  Maxwell  last  year  devoted  a 
paper  of  considerable  length,  the  value  of  which  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  under  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  And  it  deserves  all  the  attention  it  has  received,  for 
there  is  no  other  subject  which,  to  my  mind,  has  so  vital  a bearing 
on  success  or  failure.  The  principles  under  which  a store  is  to  be 
run,  and  the  system  based  on  those  principles  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  worked,  are  formulated  in  the  committee-room,  and  may  be 
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of  a most  perfect  character.  The  question  of  whether  those  prin- 
ciples and  that  system  are  to  be  successfully  operated  or  not  is, 
however,  decided  mainly  behind  the  counters  of  the  store.  The 
employes  are  a connecting  link  between  the  store  itself,  or  the 
committee,  and  the  members,  and  members  to  a large  extent 
judge  the  store  by  the  standard  of  the  employes  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact.  Successful  storekeeping  depends  more  upon 
good  relations  between  the  members  and  the  employes,  than  upon 
any  other  single  element.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  the  selection  of  employes  should  be  made  carefully. 

They  should  be  regarded  as,  and  trained  for  co-operative  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  salesmen — by  education  in  the  principles  and 
objects  of  the  movement,  and  by  convincing  them  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  good;  and  they  should  be  treated  generously.  Then  will 
they  give  true  and  diligent  service,  rendered  conscientiously  and 
equally  well  and  faithfully,  either  in  sight  or  out  of  sight  of  the 
manager’s  eye. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labouring 
element  of  society  have  suffered  heavily  from  unjust  conditions 
of  labour,  forced  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position. 

Necessity  is  a hard  master,  and  driven  by  it,  labour  is  often  per- 
formed under  conditions  which  are  an  absolute  disgrace  to  any 
civilised  community,  and  demoralising  to  the  worker.  Trades 
unions  have  to  a large  extent  altered  and  improved  this,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  any  amount  of  improvement.  In  the  co-operative 
movement,  we  look  for  something  very  different  and  infinitely 
better.  Co-operators,  who  consist,  according  to  Canon  Kingsley, 
of  the  “ salt  of  the  working  classes,”  who  naturally  desire  to 
obtain  good  remuneration  and  fair  conditions  for  their  own 
labour,  should  be  careful  to  give  what  they  expect  themselves  to 
those  in  their  employ.  If  they  give,  they  may  reasonably  ask, 
and  expect  to  get  I The  best  of  service  can  only  be  obtained  by 
making  the  employ^  feel  that  his  welfare  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns  of  those  for  whom  that  service  is  rendered.  By  the  institu- 
tion of  reasonable  hours,  fair  wages— which  I define  as  sufficient 
to  enable  a man  to  live  in  comfort,  as  every  honest  working  man 
is  entitled  to  do,  and  to  put  something  by  for  a rainy  day — 
healthy  surroundings,  and  kindly  brotherly  treatment  generally, 
he  should  be  led  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  is  labouring  for  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  for  a cause,  one  of 
the  chief  recommendations  of  which  is  that  it  exists  to  promote 
his  happiness. 

A man  may  do  his  work  in  two  entirely  different  ways.  He 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  conscientiously  perform  every  duty  that  is 
allotted  to  him,  and  give  every  satisfaction  in  so  doing,  though 
having  no  greater  interest  in  it  than  is  derived  from  a desire  to 
act  honourably  and  earn  the  amount  he  is  paid  for  the  service.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  by  being  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  essential  I 

and  appreciated  part  of  the  institution,  he  may  have  his  affection  I 

engaged  as  well  as  his  sense  of  duty,  and  the  service  that  is  then  I 

rendered  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  in  the  other  case.  He  I 
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is  not  content  merely  with  doing  conscientiously  what  he  is  told 
to  do,  but  is  continually  on  the  look  out  for  opportunities  of 
further  service,  and  readily  seizes  on  any  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  society.  He  feels  an 
inspiring  personal  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  becomes  part  of  his 
existence.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  labour  I 
would  compare  to  the  difference  between  the  love  of  a mother  and 
that  of  a nurse  for  a child.  The  nurse  may  do  her  duty  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully,  but  the  mother  alone  can  suffer  and  sacri- 
fice to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the  one  whose  welfare  is  so 
essentially  a part  of  her  own  existence,  and  find  happiness  in 
doing  so.  This  is  the  kind  of  service  which  the  management  of 
a store  should  endeavour  to  secure.  It  is  economical  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  humanitarian.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  good  co-operative  principle  laid  down  in  the  old  book — “Be  ve 
brethren  one  of  another.”  ^ 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  a pity  that  co-operators  have  not 
made  a more  determined  and  general  effort  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  in  retail  trading.  In  the  Wholesale  forty-seven  hours  per 
week  is  about  the  average.  In  the  retail  sixty  hours  is  common, 
and  longer  hours  even  not  uncommon.  This  leaves  a man  very 
little  time  or  capacity  for  recreation  or  self-improvement.  It  is  a 
case  often  of  living  to  work,  rather  than  working  to  live.  Custom 
IS  of  course  the  main  excuse  for  this.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  hours  are  too  long,  but  it  is  feared  that  were  a shorter 
limit,  say  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  fixed,  trade  would  be  driven 
away.  I doubt  it.  At  a conference  iMld  some  time  ago  at  Old- 
ham, a delegate  from  the  Industrial  Society  in  that  town  testified 
that  a reduction  effected  at  his  store  in  the  hours  of  labour  had 
not  diminished  trade  in  the  least,  whilst  the  manager  at  one  of 
our  successful  southern  stores  recently  told  me  that  since  they 
made  a substantial  reduction  there,  trade  had  increased,  the 
service  was  better,  there  was  less  leakage,  and  a better  feeling 
generally.  He  believed  the  members  liked  it,  and  were  pleased  to 
fall  in  with  the  new  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  their  employes, 
^iid  I believe  that  such  results  and  such  good  feeling  would  be 
general.  Co-operation  has  led  the  way  to  many  reforms,  and  it 
is  strong  enough  to  lead  the  way  in  this.  The  pulse  of  humanity 
at  large  beats  a healthy  measure.  Vox  populi  Vox  Dei  I Show 
the  people  that  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  store  are  too  exact- 
ing  in  this  respect.  Ask  whether  they  will  not  consent  to  do 
their  shopping  within  more  reasonable  compass,  and  they  will 
make  no  illiberal  response. 

It  is  often  said  that  wages  in  co-oporative  stores  are  better  and 
the  hours  shorter  than  in  the  private  trade.  Of  course  they  are, 
and  so  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  particular  credit  in  being 
just  a little  ahead  of  a system  which  co-operators  have  condemned 
BO  heartily.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
toe  stores  that  they  should  have  this  favourable  effect  on  labour. 
But  we  have  not  yet  gone  nearly  far  enough.  We  need  just  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  in  this  pushing  competitive  world  there 
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ire  many  conditions  which  it  is  the  proud  office  of  co-operation  to 
improve,  just  to  search  diligently  for  the  right,  and  then  go  and 
do  it. 

More  light,  more  light ! Give  us  more  light; 

We  need  more  knowledge  of  the  right, 

More  ohfljity,  more  love; 

More  tight  to  recognise— to  see, 

To  understand  our  ubarty — 

More  power  the  worifl  to  move. 

More  U^t,  more  truth,  less  false  opinion 
Away  with  custom's  harsh  dominion  ; 

Away  soul-binding  creeds ! 

Knowledge  has  burst  her  prison  doors, 

And,  without  stint,  o'er  earth  she  pours 
Her  choicest,  richest  seeds. 

Night  melts  before  the  rising  sun, 

So  wrong  dissolves  when  right  is  done, 

And  tnjtli  shines  clear  and  bright. 

Give  UB  more  Mght!  and  yet  still  more, 

Tfll  it  shaH  spread  to  every  shore. 

More  light  1 Give  us  more  light  1 

It  made  me  blush  for  our  movement  a little  whHe  ago,  to  hear  of 
a store  paying  a 2s.  dividend  and  giving  their  manager,  a married 
man  of  40,  the  munificent  salary  of  15s.  per  week,  all  told.  It 
was  in  a rural  district,  however,  where,  though  a man  may  not  be 
**  passing  rich  on  £40  a year,”  life  is  easy,  wants  few,  and  respon- 
sibilities not  very  onerous.  Still  it  is  not  enough,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  and  there  are  many  more  instances,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  which  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  and 
other  directions.  LiberaKty  that  is  commendable,  and  that  pays, 
may  be  shown  by  making  holidays  more  common,  and  by 
generous  treatment  during  sickness.  Employes  appreciate  highly 
kindly  consideration  in  such  matters,  and  will  give  it  all  back 
again  when  the  holiday  or  the  sickness  is  over. 

A word  to  the  employes  themselves.  The  progress  of  a store 
depends  very  largely  upon  them,  and  they  should  aim  at  doing 
their  duty  in  such  a manner  as  may  make  it  a pleasure  to  the 
committee  to  further  their  interests  in  every  way.  Cleanliness, 
cheerfulness,  and  courtesy  in  the  store  are  three  very  essential 
qualifications,  and  they  should  take  care  to  perform  their  duties 
thoroughly,  remembering  that  what  is  inconsiderately  done  is 
soon  undone. 

Just  a few  words  respecting  bonus.  It  is  a delicate  topic,  I 
know,  and  one  which  has  perhaps  caused  more  contention  in  our 
movement  than  any  other.  But  a paper  on  store  management  is 
not  complete  without  some  reference  to  it,  as  (to  a large  section 
of  co-operators  at  any  rate)  it  contains  the  very  essence  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation,  and  no  system  of  management  is 
considered  complete  without  its  recognition.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
received  bonus,  and  was  glad  enough  to  get  it  every  quarter. 
But  the  system  or  scale  under  which  it  was  paid,  though  satis- 
factory enough  to  my  fellow-workers  and  myself,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  some  fri  ends  outside,  and  an  agitation  swept  it  away. 
And  here  is  a great  difficulty.  How  to  give  it?  Some  would  pay 
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it  pro  rata  on  wages ; others  treat  all  workers  equally  ; others 
again  differentiate  between  producers  and  consumers,  both  equally 
necessary,  and  working  equally  hard.  This  is  of  course  a matter 
of  detail.  But  is  the  principle  good,  and  has  it  been  beneficial  to 
the  workers  where  applied  ? The  latter  point  I am  afraid  is 
doubtful.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  statistics 
from  all  over  the  country,  showing  the  effect  of  bonus  on  wages 
in  various  localities,  but  these  are  not  available.  The  following 
table,  however,  which  covers  a small  district,  is  instructive 
reading  as  showing  the  earnings  in  1893  of  557  employes  in 
seventeen  distributive  societies  comprising  the  South  Durham 
and  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Conference  Association,  and 
including  both  bonus  and  non-bonus  paying  societies: — 


Number 

of 

Employes. 

Average 

Weekly 

Wage. 

Average 

Weekly 

Bonus. 

Total 

Earnings. 

Three  bonus -paying 
societies 

105 

13/lli 

6|d. 

14/6i 

Fourteen  non-bonus- 
paying societies . . 

452 

15/9i 

Nil. 

15/9i 

Total  17 societies. . 

557 

15/5J 

Id. 

15/6i 

But  is  the  principle  good  ? In  the  competitive  world,  where  the 
standard  of  value  is  “ what  a thing  will  fetch,”  and  accepting’this 
standard  as  correct,  the  principle  i$  good.  It  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  men  to  be  “ smart,”  and  make  as  much  profit  as  possible, 
which  is  the  only  aim  of  their  trading,  their  law  of  action  being 
self-interest,  pure  and  simple;  and,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
interest  on  capital,  &c.,  &c.,  the  worker  ought  certainly  to  share 
in  what  surplus  remains.  But  in  a co-operative  society  we  have 
no  such  standard  of  value.  A thing  is  worth  what  it  costs  to 
produce  or  distribute,  under  proper  and  liberal  conditions,  with 
good  living  wages  and  reasonable  hours  all  considered,  plus  every 
other  possible  expense.  And  that  is  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  co- 
operators  who  consume  or  use  the  article  are  not  entitled  to  pay 
anything  more  for  it.  But  as  these  expenses  cannot  all  be 
estimated  to  an  exact  point,  a margin  must  be  allowed  in  fixing 
the  selling  price,  and  the  member  of  a store  voluntarily  submits  to 
paying  this  excess  over  value,  expecting,  as  he  has  a right  to  do, 
that  periodically  it  will  come  back  to  him  again  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  only  reason  to  my  mind  for  working  a co-operative 
store  on  the  dividend  system,  as  against  that  of  cost  price,  is  that 
it  gives  the  members  the  power  of  accumulating  capital  for  the 
promotion  of  their  general  welfare ; and  the  conclusion  I arrive  at 
is,  that  as  a matter  of  policy  or  expediency  bonus  may  be  good  ; 
m actual  practice  its  results  are  doubtful ; as  a principle  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  application  in  the  co-operative  movement,  which 
should  concede  to  labour  all  its  just  rights  in  a more  direct  and 
more  certain  manner. 
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It  is  too  often  a reproach  against  co-operators  that  their  stores 
Are  not  so  well  kept  and  well  ordered  as  the  shops  of  private 
traders,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  truth  in  the 
reproach.  As  a rule,  if  you  want  an  attractive  picture  of  a 
trading  emporium,  you  would  not  go  to  a co-operative  store  to 
find  it.  This  should  not  be.  Most  people  like  to  see  a place 
bright,  orderly,  cheerful,  and  clean,  with  a clean  man  behind  the 
counter  to  make  up  and  hand  to  them  the  articles  they  want. 
There  may  be  a bit  of  sentimentalism  about  this,  but  food,  parti- 
cularly, always  looks  and  tastes  better  if  it  is  served  neatly,  and 
folks  will  often  pass  the  shop  that  is  slovenly  to  reach  the  one 
that  is  the  reverse.  Co-operators  are  entitled  to  have  the  senti- 
mental side  of  their  nature  catered  for  in  this  matter.  It  costs 
very  little  more  to  be  neat  than  untidy  and  slovenly,  and  pays 
better  in  the  long  run.  I believe  in  window-dressing  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  stores  should  be  healthy, 
fully  manned,  and,  when  large  enough,  divided  into  departments, 
with,  if  possible,  a man  specially  devoted  to  provisions,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  department  of  all. 

BUTING  AND  SELLING. 


Given  an  honest,  capable  manager — and  we  assume  the  inclusion 
of  no  other  kind  in  our  movement— the  most  important  duty  of 
buying  should  fall  to  his  lot.  It  certainly  cannot  be  performed 
with  any  remarkable  degree  of  skill  by  eight  or  ten  men  round  a 
committee  table  at  say  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  men  at 
that  who  have  as  a rule  only  a most  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
goods  on  which  they  are  expending,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  pounds 
of  their  members*  money.  It  has  often  amused  me  during  my 
connection  with  the  Wholesale,  to  see  and  hear  of  committees 
exercising  their  judgment  at  a late  hour  of  the  night,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  and  by  strong  artificial  light,  on  goods 
which  have  required  expert  judgment  with  a clear  natural  light, 
to  make  the  estimate  of  value  of  any  weight  whatever.  The 
manager  most  certainly  should  buy.  He  is  the  man  who  is  most 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  members.  But  he  should 
regularly  report  all  he  has  done  in  this  direction  to  the  committee, 
who  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  buying  has  been  done  in  a 
direction  which  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  their  store. 
The  manager,  with  this  power  in  his  hands,  is  to  remember  that 
he  is  not  buying  for  himself,  nor  with  his  own  money ; but  for  a 
body  whose  co-operative  inclinations  he  is  bound  to  consider.  If 
his  society  is  a member  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  his  first  care 
should  be  to  procure  all  he  possibly  can  from  that  institution.  I 
am  not  here  to  act  as  special  advocate  for  the  Wholesale,  and  am 
prepared  to  believe  that  it  may  not  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  essential  and  indisputable  part  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  standing  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  store  that  the  store  does  to  its  members ; and  the  committee 
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of  a store  cannot  reasonably  or  logically  appeal  for  the  support  of 
their  members  unless  they  insist  on  their  manager  supporting  the 
Wholesale,  or  giving  a good,  solid  reason  for  not  doing  so.  I am 
often  asked  by  committees  of  stores  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
managers  to  visit  the  Wholesale,  the  impression  being  that  the 
expense  of  sending  their  men  along  is  unnecessary.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  societies’  representatives  should, 
occasionally  at  least,  visit  one  or  other  of  the  Wholesale  Society’s 
centres.  The  conditions  of  trade  are  continually  changing,  and  a 
man  may  learn  much  that  is  valuable  during  an  hour’s  actual 
contact  with  the  headquarters  of  trade,  and  be  able,  by  adapting 
himself  to  the  changes,  to  benefit  his  society  materially. 

In  the  selling  of  goods,  equity  of  profit  should  be  aimed  at  as 
far  as  is  practicable  ; for  this  is  in  accordance  with  co-operative 
principle,  and  gives  an  equitable  contribution  to  the  dividend. 
Whilst  the  manager  and  assistants  should  use  the  utmost  diligence 
and  efforts  to  supply  all  the  members’  w^ants,  that  business  smart- 
ness which  leads  some  to  push  people  to  the  limit  of  buying  what 
they  do  not  require,  is  to  be  avoided  ; for  I hold  that  the  co-opera- 
tive store  does  not  exist  simply  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to 
co-operators  as  many  articles  as  possible,  but  rather  that,  by 
supplying  them  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  with  what  they 
actually  require,  it  may  place  within  their  reach  the  power  of 
acquiring  that  capital,  and  create  in  them  that  spirit  of  associa- 
tion which,  together,  may  lead  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  social 
and  intellectual  privileges  which  mere  commercial  success  can 
never  give.  At  the  same  time  all  reasonable  developments  of 
business  must  be  encouraged,  and  the  members  not  put  to  the 
necessity  of  going  outside  for  that  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  at  their  own  store. 

THE  BOOKS,  STOCKTAKING,  AUDITING,  ETC. 

The  importance  of  a proper  and  effective  system  of  book- 
keeping cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  a sine  qua  non  in  the 
good  management  of  a co-operative  society,  the  neglect  of  which 
has  led  to  the  partial  or  complete  ruin  of  many  promising 
societies,  both  large  and  small.  The  books,  excepting  of  course 
such  as  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  store  itself,  where  a check 
system  should  be  operated  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
manager,  should  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  who  should  be  apart 
from  the  manager ; for  dual  office  holding  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
source  of  weakness  and  a mistake,  putting  too  much  power  and 
capacity  for  mischief  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  I am  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  sound  and  substantial  stores,  managed 
on  principles  and  with  results  that  are  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  two  offices  are  combined ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  disasters  which  we  have  had  to 
lament  have  been  due  to  such  a combination.  Unless  a man 
is  exceedingly  level-headed,  it  has  a tendency  too  to  make  him 
autocratic  and  a dangerous  power  in  a society,  to  whom  members 
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and  committee  alike  are  too  subservient.  The  accounts  should 
be  correctly  balanced  by  the  secretary,  who  should  also  pay  all 
bills,  and  the  committee  kept  fully  informed  from  week  to  week 
of  exactly  how  the  society  stands  in  its  finances  and  general 
position.  A strict  leakage  account  should  be  kept,  particularly  in 
small  societies,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  time  to  time  what 
gross  profit  is  being  made,  and  what  waste  is  being  incurred  in 
distribution.  One  of  the  most  important  books  in  connection 
with  a store  is  a goods  received  book,  in  which  the  storekeeper, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  invoices,  should  enter 
with  as  much  detail  as  possible  all  the  goods  which  come  into 
the  store.  It  has  often  surprised  me  much  to  find  stores  of  good 
standing  and  extensive  business  neglecting  this,  and  paying  for 
large  and  involved  deliveries  of  goods  simply  on  the  strength 
of  the  memory  of  one  or  other  of  their  men,  without  any  record 
of  the  transaction  whatever,  excepting  the  summarised  entry  in 
the  ledger.  This  book  should  be  regularly  checked  and  cleared 
in  the  office  by  the  secretary,  who  should  assure  himself  by  com- 
parison that  the  goods  as  invoiced  have  been  received,  and  by 
entries  in  columns  provided  for  the  purpose,  should  provide  an 
absolute  security  against  such  goods  being  re-charged  at  any 
future  time.  In  business  matters  memory  is  a very  unreliable 
guide,  and  written  independent  records  made  at  the  time  should 
be  insisted  upon.  A returns  book  is  also  very  necessary.  In  this 
all  goods  or  entries  returned  to  any  quarter  should  be  entered,  and 
it,  too,  should  be  supervised  in  the  office,  and  care  taken  to  see 
that  credit  is  duly  received  for  all  the  entries.  Much  trouble  and 
loss  is  caused  in  some  societies  from  the  want  of  such  books, 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  good  storekeeping.  Stocktaking 
and  checking  is  an  important  business  often  performed  very  in- 
adequately and  imperfectly.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  this.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  all 
the  goods  shown  on  the  sheets  are  really  in  stock,  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  a proper  valuation  is  put  upon  them.  It  is  a safe 
rule  to  take  nothing  at  over  cost  price,  however  much  it  may 
have  appreciated  in  value,  and  nothing  at  above  its  current  value, 
however  much  it  may  have  depreciated.  I have  known  stock 
to  be  hugged  quarter  after  quarter,  and  taken  at  full  cost  when  it 
was  not  worth  half  that  amount.  When  stuff  sticks  in  stock  and 
cannot  be  moved  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  best  course  is  to  clear 
it  out  at  whatever  it  will  fetch.  It  never  improves  by  being 
held. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  in  connection  with  the 
accounts  of  a society,  and  one  that  is  frequently  performed  in  a 
most  slovenly  and  perfunctory  manner,  is  that  of  auditing.  Too 
often  the  auditors  appointed  are  men  who  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  their  duties,  and  who  simply  set  themselves  to  check 
certain  figures  placed  before  them  by  the  secretary,  without 
knowing  or  caring  much  what  bearing  those  figures  have  on  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  society’s  affairs.  In  a small  society, 
where  the  transactions  are  simple,  and  given  a capable  reliable 
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secretary,  the  duty  may  ijerhaps  be  performed  by  men  posseBsed 
of  a fair  amount  of  gumption  and  without  any  particular  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  ; 
but  in  larger  societies,  where  the  business  is  more  involved, 
there  is  no  room  for  cursory  or  superficial  work.  The  accounts 
should  be  gone  into  thoroughly,  by  properly  qualified  men,  who 
should  investigate  every  item  of  income  and  expenditure,  and 
assure  themselves  from  indisputable  evidence  that  everything  is 
correct  as  stated  on  the  balance  sheet-  With  really  efficient  and 
searching  auditing  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  societies  to  go 
very  far  wrong,  and  we  should  hear  less  than  we  do  of  co-operative 
failures.  Qualified  men  are  not  as  a rule  hard  to  get  now-a-days, 
and,  failing  being  able  to  secure  them  locally,  it  pays  any  society, 
from  the  assurance  of  safety  which  they  provide,  to  import  them. 
At  several  of  the  centres  of  the  movement  the  Co-operative  Union 
have  lately  been  instructing  men  in  the  art  of  bookkeeping  and 
auditing,  and  certificates  are  given  when  their  qualifications  merit 
them.  Such  men  could  be  found  by  application  to  the  board. 
The  Wholesale  Society  also  undertakes  the  duty  of  auditing, 
besides  which  there  are  many  good  co-operators  who  make 
accountancy  their  special  business,  whose  addresses  may  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Co-operative  NewSj  and  who  may  be  relied  upon 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  effectually.  An  idea  has  been 
mooted  to  me  in  this  important  connection  that  a couple  of  test 
auditors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  with 
power  to  visit  at  any  such  time  as  the  board  might  appoint,  any 
society  whose  accounts  it  might  be  deemed  desirable  to  investigate. 
The  idea  is  not  a bad  one,  but  it  of  course  would  need  the  consent 
of  all  the  societies  in  the  Union  who  would  be  subject  to  it.  It 
would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  secretaries  and  others 
up  to  the  mark,  to  know  that  such  a visit  might  at  any  time  and 
unawares  be  paid  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
property  and  ^ed  stock  are  properly  depreciated,  and  only  such 
a dividend  declared  as  can  well  be  afforded  after  providing  for 
every  expense.  Correspondence  on  all  matters  of  business  should 
be  thoroughly  and  promptly  dealt  with.  The  system  of  credit  is 
to  be  condemned.  As  Shakespeare  says,  Borrowing  dulls  the 
edge  of  husbandry,”  and  credit  and  borrowing  are  synonymous 
terms.  It  often  leads  people  to  buy  what  they  do  not  really  need, 
creates  reserve,  and  deraoralises  those  who  take  advantage  of  it. 

KELATIONSmr  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ELEMENTS. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  committee  constitute  the  one 
head  and  supreme  administrative  authority  in  a properly 
constituted  store,  and  no  other  authority  or  action  is  valid  unless 
it  has  their  cover  and  sanction.  To  this  authority  all  the  rest 
are  strictly  subordinate.  And  to  the  end  that  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  concern  may  work  smoothly  and  amicably,  there  is 
special  need  for  a cordial  understanding  between  the  committee, 
manager,  and  secretary,  who  should  pull  together  as  one  man  in 
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whatever  may  make  for  the  welfare  of  their  society.  Differences 
of  opinion  will  occasionally  arise,  when  argument  may  fail  to 
convince  either  party.  In  such  cases  the  influence  of  authority 
must  be  exercised  and  submitted  to,  and  the  committee,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  members,  must  rule.  In  all  democratic  move- 
ments like  ours,  there  is  room  for  endless  variety  of  opinion,  and 
we  must  sometimes  agree  to  differ  and  work  unitedly,  though  in  a 
manner  against  our  personal  judgment,  for  the  common  good. 
The  course  we  condemn  may  be  the  best  after  all,  or  at  any  rate 
may  lead  by  a different  way  to  exactly  the  same  point.  Mutual 
concession  and  a spirit  of  conciliation  will  make  their  way  past 
any  difficulty.  As  an  old  Spanish  maxim  puts  it,  “ Good  will 
facilitates  and  supplies  all  things.  It  supposes  not  always  that 
there  is  wisdom,  discretion,  goodness,  and  capacity  in  the  object ; 
but  it  gives  them.”  Committees,  members,  and  employes,  should 
meet  together  frequently.  It  creates  and  cements  good  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  movement.  What  we  should 
aim  at  is  as  near  a perfect  dovetailing  of  all  the  various  elements 
into  one  unanimous  and  harmonious  whole,  as  is  possible.  We 
want  every  member  of  the  body  to  be  working  with  hand  and 
heart  in  the  same  direction,  not  any  pulling  different  ways,  bnt 
recognising  the  fact  that  by  pulling  together  they  are  consulting 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  all  concerned,  themselves  included. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  a large  store  it  is  not  well  to  rely  too  exclusively  on  one  mun. 
Everyone  of  position  should  have  a sort  of  under-study  who  can 
take  up  his  work  in  case  of  accident.  Life  is  uncertain,  and  the 
progress  of  a big  organisation  should  not  be  absolutely  dependent 
on  a single  thread,  which  may  be  cut  at  any  moment. 

Educational  work  is  a necessary  part  of  the  programme  of 
every  true  co-operative  society,  and  should  be  encouraged.  “{There 
is  no  darkness  like  ignorance,”  and  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
duties  of  the  store  to  lead  men  to  the  light  of  a knowledge  of  the 
higher  duties  of  life.  We  do  not  live  simply  to  eat  and  drink  and 
sleep,  and  we  do  not  make  dividends  in  our  stores  simply  to  enable 
us  the  better  to  enjoy  these  necessary  occupations,  but  to  help  us 
to  those  higher  conceptions  of  life  which  knowledge  has  in  store 
for  all  those  who  seek  after  them. 

There  is  danger  in  too  rapid  a success.  It  demoralises  some 
people  and  makes  them  conceited.  There  is  more  merit  in  some 
failures  than  in  most  successes,  and  there  are  as  good  men  in 
small  struggling  societies  as  in  large  successful  ones.  Circum- 
stance has  much  to  do  with  failure  or  success,  and  the  successful 
man  in  one  position  might  fail  with  greater  credit  to  himself  in 
another.  What  I want  to  say  is  that  successful  societies  should 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  others  not  so 
fortunate  as  themselves,  who  are  fighting  for  the  same  good  cause, 

but  without  the  elements  of  success  which  they  themselves 
possess. 
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The  best  check  against  dishonesty,  and  the  best  incentive  to 
endeavour,  is  the  creation  of  a feeling  of  self-respect  among  the 
employes  themselves,  and  of  mutual  respect  between  them,  the 
members,  and  the  committee,  by  generous,  kindly,  and  brotherly 
treatment.  There  is  sometimes  a lack  of  proper  consideration  for 
assistants  in  the  direction  of  giving  them  greater  opportunities  of 
promotion.  Societies  often,  when  wanting  managers,  advertise 
in  outside  papers,  and  take  outside  men,  often  possessed  of  very 
little  or  no  sympathy  for  our  movement,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
inside, in  everyway  qualified  and  more  deserving.  We  have  a 
paper  of  our  own,  which  reaches  all  over  the  movement,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  latent  talent,  home  grown  and  of  the  right  stock 
and  quality,  which  only  needs  opportunity  to  distinguish  itself, 
and  which  should  be  given  a chance.  It  must  be  rather  chilling 
to  the  young  men  of  the  movement  to  find  outsiders  preferred  to 
themselves  when  anything  worth  having  is  in  the  market.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  committees  to  give  co-operative  employes  these 
opportunities  of  rising.  They  are,  as  a rule,  boycotted  by  out- 
siders, and  it  is  hard  when  their  own  people,  to  whose  service 
they  have  devoted  their  business  lives,  pass  them  by. 

With  motives  and  principles  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to 
indicate  to  animate  and  guide  us,  I believe  there  is  a future  for 
the  co-operative  movement  beside  which  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  grand  as  they  have  been,  will  appear  insignificant ; and  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  factor  in  realising  this  future 
will  undoubtedly  be  wise,  well-ordered,  and  generous  store 
management. 
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